The Bronze Age of Michael Wood 


When Michael Wood came to visit Omnibus at the end of May he was already exquisitely 
bronzed, his hair sun-bleached, his shirt sufficiently open to give a good show of tanned 
chest and fair chest-hairs. He had grown some beard, but it did not disguise the looks of the 
man who attracted the incredible audience of over three million to watch In Search of the 
Trojan War. It transpired that he had just returned from Turkey where he combined a 
holiday with visiting the current excavations. In a twinkle he was energetically explaining the 
latest finds, their bearing on Hittite diplomatic history, and on Greek ambitions in the 
twelfth century B.C. He was unstoppable. Michael Wood is a real enthusiast, and very far 
from the typical journalist who turns off the moment the cameras stop. 

He won an 'eleven-plus' scholarship from primary school to Manchester Grammar School, 
where he found that History was 'his subject' and combined it with Modern Languages. He 
had been entranced by film-strips with Compton Mackenzie talking about Greece and the 
'pure Attic light', and like so many he had been fascinated by Leonard Cottrell's books on the 
Minoans and Myceneans; but at that stage Classics and Greek seemed too remote from his 
background. 

Delphic Watchman 

One day, however, he found a battered paperback translation of the Oresteia in the waste- 
paper-basket of the prefects' study. Within minutes, he says, its rich, rugged language and 
theatrical power hit him like a thunderbolt: he has been a passionate devotee of Aeschylus 
ever since. He first visited Greece in 1967 when he was an undergraduate at Oxford, reading 
History at Oriel College. It was not quite the usual trip: he was playing the Watchman and 
the Herald in a production of Agamemnon in the ancient theatre at Delphi. At Oxford he 
also directed a production of Aeschylus' Suppliant Women, spent hours trying to reconstruct 
his lost plays, and even wrote his own Prometheus trilogy. 

It was as an undergraduate that he discovered books and books about the Myceneans, 
Linear B, the Hittites, Ahhiyawa and all that. But he also read Moses Finley's 'Lost: the Trojan 
War' and went off the idea that Homer was 'true history', at least until he went In Search of 
the Trojan War. Meanwhile, after some post-graduate work on Anglo-Saxon England, he 
went out into the big, bad world as a journalist. Among northern industrial news flashes he 
worked in one programme on the Anglo-Saxons; from that he moved on to a series - and so 
to celebrity as the man who could make medieval history fascinating, alive and mildly erotic. 
Never before have eyebrows worked so hard on behalf of History. 



Against the tide of soap opera 


He began on the Trojan War project in October 1982, so the programmes took him over two 
years to make. In that time he became convinced, contrary to Finley, of the historicity of the 
Trojan War. He admits that he likes chasing speculations, but he says that a lot of cautious 
ballast went into the making of the programmes. He enjoyed recording long interviews with 
expert scholars; but 'they' (director, editors, etc.) insisted on cutting them to next to 
nothing. Michael Wood was not too polite about some of the professionals in the tele 
world. Standing up for programmes like his against the morass of quizzes, variety and soap 
opera is evidently hard work. 

While it is the Bronze Age which especially fascinates him, Michael has got hopes of one day 
making three 'biographies' of Classical Greeks. One would be about Aeschylus and the 
transition to democratic Athens, one about Thucydides and the decline of the 'Golden Age', 
and the third would look at Alexander, Aristotle and the spread of Greek Culture. Another of 
his ambitions is to go to the Cheltenham Summer School and learn Greek. All power to his 
expressive bronzed elbow! 



